3°4                                Shenstone.                         [Sept. 20.
Col, who had gone yesterday to pay a visit at Camuscross, joined us this morning at breakfast. Some other gentlemen also came to enjoy the entertainment of Dr. Johnson's conversation. The day was windy and rainy, so that we had just seized a happy interval for our journey last night. We had good entertainment here, better accommodation than at Corrichatachin, and time enough to ourselves. The hours slipped along imperceptibly. We talked of Shenstone. Dr. Johnson said he was a good layer-out of land1, but would not allow him to approach excellence as a poet. He said, he believed he had tried to read all his Love Pastorals, but did not get through them. I repeated the stanza,
' She gazed as I slowly withdrew;
My path I could hardly discern; So sweetly she bade me adieu,
I thought that she bade me return3.'
He said,' That seems to be pretty.' I observed that Shenstone, from his short maxims in prose, appeared to have some power of thinking; but Dr. Johnson would not allow him that merit3. He agreed, however, with Shenstone, that it was wrong in the brother of one of his correspondents to burn his letters'1: ' for, (said he,) Shenstone was a man whose
1 Johnson ( Works, viii. 409), after describing how Shenstone laid out the Leasowes, continues:—' Whether to plant a walk in \indulat-ing curves, and to place a bench at every turn where there is an object to catch the view; to make water run where it will be heard, and to stagnate where it will be seen; to leave intervals where the eye will be pleased, and to thicken the plantation where there is something to be hidden, demands any great powers of mind, I will not inquire: perhaps a surly and sullen speculator may think such performances rather the sport than the business of human reason.'
3 Johnson quotes this and the two preceding stanzas as 'a passage, to which if any mind denies its sympathy, it has no acquaintance with love or nature.' 16. p. 413.
3 ' His mind was not very comprehensive, nor his curiosity active; he had no value for those parts of knowledge which he had not himself cultivated.' fi. p. 411.
1 In the preface to vol. iii. of Shenstone's Works, ed. 1773, a quotation is given (p. vi.) from one of the poet's letters in which he com-
correspondenceante, iii. 435.                                                                                     \
